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{Announcer: 

| Tonight we welcome you to the 
famous vehicle city of Flint, Mich- 
igan, where Town Meeting is proud 
to inaugurate the centennial ob- 
servance of the Flint Public Lib- 
rary. In 1851, four years before 
khe city was incorporated, a group 
f far-sighted women organized 
fee Ladies’ Library Association of 
the first of its kind in 
ichigan. Recovering from a dis- 
astrous fire, the community con- 
structed its present main library 
in 1904 when Flint had a popula- 
tion of 15,000. 

- William Webb, the librarian 
snd his associates, have assembled 
2 representative and capacity audi- 
ence here in the Central High 
School Auditorium, and we are 
aappy to welcome in attendance 
hes. L. D. Fyan of Lansing, newly 
lected president of the American 
“ibrary Association. In this great 
ndustrial city, it is most ap- 
propriate that we discuss the ques- 
ion, “Will Industrial Japan 
Dominate Asia’s Markets?” 

And now to preside over our 
discussion, here is the founder and 
noderator of America’s Town 
eeting of the Air, George V. 
Denny, Jr. 


Roderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. We’re 
lappy to join with the people of 
lint, Michigan, tonight in the 
elebration of the 100th Anniver- 
ary of Flint’s Public Library. Like 
he far-sighted founders of this 
lastitution in 1851, we’re trying 
> look to the future in our dis- 
ussion this evening, so that we 
aay act wisely now in the face 
f a new situation that concerns 
ach one of us. We have reminded 
ou that, whether we like it or 
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Will Industrial Japan Dominate 
Asia’s Markets? 


not, we are citizens of the world 
and members of the human race 
and must begin to think in those 
terms if we are to have world 
peace. 

We ate concerned about to- 
night’s question because Asia’s eco- 
nomic progress is the Number One 
problem of the Asian people to- 
day. Industrial production is 
the key to the economic progress, 
and Japan has clearly demonstrated 
its dominant position in Asia in 
its capacity to produce goods. In- 
deed, it has been suggested that 
Japan may be able to accomplish 
without the crushing burden of 
armaments through industrial 
power what she could not accomp- 
lish with her war machine. 

Will this be good or bad for 
the peace of the world? Will 
it be good or bad for you and me 
as individual citizens of today’s 
world? 

To help us understand this situ- 
ation we have invited one of the 
best-informed American economists 
on this subject, Dr. Sherwood 
Fine, and a distinguished United 
States Senator, George W. Malone, 


Republican of Nevada, to give 
us a look at both sides. 
Dr. Fine, who has served in 


Japan under Generals MacArthur 
and Ridgway, is Director of 
Economics and Planning and has 
been since the beginning of our 
occupation in 1945. During the 
past six years, Dr. Fine has studied 
firsthand the economics of virtually 
every Asiatic nation. He'll be 
remembered by many of you as 
a participant in our Town Meet- 
ing origination in Tokyo two 
years ago. Dr. Fine is in this 
country for a series of conferences 
in Washington and is scheduled to 
return to Tokyo very shortly. He 


speaks strictly for himself and his 
views are not necessarily those of 
General MacArthur or General 
Ridgway. 

We are happy to welcome to 
Town Meeting once again Dr. 
Sherwood Fine. 


Dr. Fine: 


Mr. Denny, the Occupation’s 
chief economic job has been that 
of restoring Japan to a self-sup- 
porting basis. Attaining this ob- 
jective appeared well-nigh impos- 
sible to us when we surveyed the 
outlook six years ago. This was 
due to the dismemberment of the 
Japanese empire, the chaotic 
Asiatic economy, and the destruc- 
tion wrought upon her industry, 
cities, and merchant marine. 

However, Japan’s total exports 
currently promise to approach her 
required imports due to her com- 
mendable industry, wise Ameri- 
can policy guidance, two billion 
dollars of United States Economic 
aid, and the additional income 
resulting from the Korean War. 
Japanese industry, moreover, has 
risen some 40 per cent above 1932- 
36 levels. While recovery is far 
from complete, and living stand- 
ards are still below prewar, Jap- 
an’s rehabilitation has been heart- 
ening, everything considered. 

The United States has under- 
written Japanese industrial recov- 
ery for the same reasons we have 
promoted the consummation of a 
non-punitive Peace Treaty at San 
Francisco. Our support has been 
based upon the belief that a demo- 
cratic, economically solvent, auto- 
nomous Japan constitutes a prin- 
cipal mainstay of the free world 
in the sorely troubled Orient. 

While the occupation has been 
an expensive undertaking to the 
United States, control of Japanese 
industry by the Soviet bloc would 
represent an incalculable gain to 
that camp. To an overwhelming 


degree, however, Japan is friendly 
to the United States and can be 
counted upon to continue so. 

Would Japan dominate Asia’s |. 
markets? I understand the word }) 
dominate to mean exercise con- | 
trol over, govern, or rule. While 
I believe that the Japanese will } 
energetically promote maximum } 
exports of the textiles, machinery, }* 
electrical supplies, chemicals, trans- 
portation equipment, and other pro- 
ducts, this is very different from 
securing exclusive control. This 
latter suggests political and eco- 
nomic, if not military, threats 
and pressures, unfair or unscrupu- 
lous trading. If this is what is 
meant, I unequivocally answer, no. 

Japan’s 84 million population, 
still rapidly growing, is squeezed 
into an area smaller than Calif- 
ornia, only one-sixth of which is 
fit for cultivation. Her struggle 
for existence is pressing indeed. 
Japan must export sufficient manu- 
factured goods to pay for her in- 
dispensable food requirements and 
essential industrial raw materials. 
Without aggressive promotion of 
foreign trade, she cannot survive. 
The Japanese per capita income of 
below $200 a year compares with 
the United States figure of some 
$1600 a year. 

Japan enjoys certain important 
advantages in trading with Asia; 
namely, geographic proximity and 
an abundant supply of skilled 
labor. Moreover, Japan offers an 
outlet for her neighbors’ export- | 
able surpluses of food and in- | 
dustrial raw materials in exchange | 
for manufactured products. 

Offsetting these advantages is | 
the fact that Japanese industry is 
relatively backward. Her prices for 
many export items, such as iron 
and steel products, machinery, 
and textiles are currently higher 
than world prices while the qual- 
ity of some of her products is 
lower than the United States or — 


‘Western merchandise. Japan, 
‘moreover, is seriously handicapped 
‘by a shortage of shipping. 

_ While Japan’s trade relations 
with her neighbors have been 
close, they have by no means re- 
sulted in the monopoly. United 
States, England, and other West- 
ern nations have a very substan- 
tial trade with the Orient. For 
many export items, ranging from 
aw cotton to trucks, petroleum 
products to motion pictures, wheat 
‘to industrial machinery, the United 
tates enjoys a very prominent 
osition. The dollars to pay for 
‘these items are secured from sales 
f such raw materials as tin, rub- 
rt, manganese, hemp, abaca, soy- 
eans, and copra. Asia buys more 
from the United States than we 
my from her. Hence Asia tends 
€o be short of dollars. It is un- 
weasonable, therefore, Senator 
alone, to bemoan our inability to 
eell more to the Orient. Asia’s 
arkets have only begun to be 
=xplored. 

Over-all, per capita income is 
pelow $100 per year. This is due 
Srimarily to primitive agricultural 
sechniques and production methods 
along with a very high birth rate. 
Asia’s real problem lies in revolu- 
cionizing her backward technology. 
fff this can be accomplished, Asia 
can absorb, within a few years, 
‘Ive or ten times the present volume 
of imports, financed through in- 
treased production and exports. 
Japan should be able to play a 
ajor role in the development of 
Asia’s raw material and industrial 
ootential. (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Sherwood Fine. 
United States Senator George 
Malone, Republican of Nevada, has 
een an outspoken critic of the 
\dministration’s policy in the 
@ar East, and is the leading critic 
. the Senate of the recent Jap- 


anese Peace Treaty. He has 
traveled widely in both Asia and 
Europe. Senator Malone is a 
civil and hydraulic engineer by 
training, and is a member of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee and Public Works Commit- 
tee of the Senate. 

Now, Senator Malone, will you 
give us the other side of this im- 
portant question? 


Senator Malone: 


Chairman Denny, as a matter 
of fact, Japan has not been restored 
to a self-supporting basis but has 
been supported and rehabilitated 
to a considerable extent through 
the three-quarter billion dollars 
furnished annually by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers, plus the right to 
sell their sweat-shop labor-pro- 
duced manufactured goods in this 
country in competition with our 
own industries and workers. 

Now that the treaty is signed 
and they are again an independent 
sovereign nation, the American tax- 
payer’s contribution must gradu- 
ally be withdrawn and their open 
and free access to the American 
markets through matching their 
seven to fifteen cents per hour 
labor against our $1.75 to $2.00 
per hour labor must be equalized 
and put upon a basis of fair and 
reasonable competition with this 
country, through tariff or import 
fee adjustment. 

American capital and Japanese 
low wages will dominate the mar- 
kets of Asia, but first Japan will 
have to make her peace with Red 
China, since by our own foreign 
policy in Asia we have not only 
assured Red control of China, 
but of Asia. Japan will recognize 
Communist China as the penalty 
for the privilege of buying needed 
raw materials and of selling manu- 
factured goods in the great China 
market. 

The Japanese destiny will be 


largely determined by Red China 
and the Soviet bloc, with the 
recognition of both Red China and 
Soviet Russia for the sole pur- 
pose of gaining access to those 
markets, in the same manner that 
Red China was recognized by 
England for trade and trade alone. 
It will be remembered that India 
wanted to make such recognition 
mandatory in the treaty. 

To say that Japan will dominate 
Asia’s markets by no means should 
be construed to mean control or 
rule those countries. But Japan, 
through our own taxpayers and 
henceforth by investments by our 
own businessmen and _ industrial- 
ists, will fill a natural need in 
Asia. Their chief rival will be 
Germany. These two countries 
with their extremely low wages 
and manufacturing and _process- 
ing ability will most certainly dom- 
inate the markets of Asia. Both 
of those nations have people 
who will work and they will 
fight. That is something that 
Europe has to contend with. 

Our trade future, if we have 
any, will ba to protect it in Asia. 
It is in South America and in Asia; 


it is not in old Europe. To force 
trade between this nation and 
European countries, both areas 


being manufacturing and process- 
ing nations—to force trade by 
either giving money to buy the 
other’s product—is like two bar- 
bers in the same block trying to 
make a living shaving each other. 

Japan’s cheap labor will be 
utilized by American investors to 
get the major amount out of the 
Chinese and Manchurian markets. 

Now as far as this dollar short- 
age is concerned, there has never 
been a greater hoax sold to a 
trusting public. The reason the 
dollars are short in China with 
her money, the reason it’s short in 
India and England, is because they 
set a price on their money that 


no one will pay. Pounds would 
be short in this country if we 
said a dollar was worth a pound. 
When they say a pound is worth 
$2.80, of course, they’re short of 
dollars, unless the Congress of 
the United States makes up the 
difference. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Malone. 
Well, we have a wonderful cap- 
acity audience here in the Flint 
High School Auditorium ready 
to ask questions, but I think these 
two speakers have a few scores to 
settle before we let you in on 
the question period. Dr. Fine, 
them’s fighting words that the 
Senator used just now. 


Dr. Fine: Senator Malone takes 
the position that Japan represents 
a serious threat to the United 
States markets in Asia, and also 
in the United States itself, pri- 
marily because of cheap labor. He 


recommends that our tariffs be 
raised to protect American in- 
dustry. On the other hand, he 


states that Japan’s dependence on 
China trade will result in Red 
China controlling Japanese in- 
dustry and presumably all of Japan. 
This, I would submit, is a strange 
contradiction. 

Japan is strong enough to domi- 
nate Asia but yet is so weak as 
to succumb to disorganized, strife- 
torn, backward, agricultural China | 
politically 4 


—economically and 
shaky indced. 
I should like to have some 


clarification from the Senator as to 
whether or not China is going to 
dominate the Orient or whether 
Japan is going to dominate the 
Orient. Once I can understand 
that, perhaps we can follow on a 
bit more clearly. 


Senator Malone: I’d be very i 


happy to do that, and another thing 


, would like to say is that I was 
prepared not to like the Doctor, 
put I do. I find that he has 
eeen working hard out in Japan. 


Japan will get our markets, of 

ourse. It’s obvious. They are 
aow, for example—there is not 
ery much time to go into it— 
wing machines coming into the 
‘country. The same kind of a sew- 
g machine that sells for $22.00 
holesale from Japan is $71.00 
wholesale from our country, and 
e difference in wages makes the 
iffernce. We can carry it on down 
yven to Christmas cards and every 
ther thing, and you have to have 
equalization or a leveling of 
he standard of living and we can 
e our choice. 


INow China, of course, and 
ussia will dominate politically 
an, while Japan furnishes the 
sings they need, and that’s the 
aanufactured and processed prod- 
ts, and they get their raw mate- 
‘ais from Russia and from China. 
‘see no conflict. One is political 
d the other is industrial. 


Mr. Denny: Let’s see if we can 
et this political and economic situ- 
tion together. Dr. Fine? 


Dr. Fine: Presumably if we are 
terested in keeping Japan on our 
ide, we have to be prepared to 
eet Japan half way. At the pres- 
at time, we have in my judgment 
«ceedingly high protective tariffs 
» keep Japan’s products from com- 
g into this country in any siz- 
ble volume. They range on cotton 
xtile products from 25 to 35 to 
) per cent. On sewing machines, 
wey are 30 per cent. On textile 
achinery, they are 40 per cent. 
n silk yarn, they are 50 per cent. 
>» I submit that if we are inter- 
sted in keeping Japan on our 
ide and in preventing Japan from 
ging gobbled up by the Com- 


munist bloc, we cannot possibly 
try to exclude Japanese merchan- 
dise from coming into our country. 

Japanese merchandise in a sense 
is produced not by cheap labor, 
but by expensive labor. Japanese 
workingmen are, surely enough, 
paid exceedingly low wages—much 
lower than ours—but on the other 
hand there is a very good reason 
for that. Their productivity is so 
much lower than our workers. I 
submit that Japanese labor outside 
of a number of relatively minor 
items represents no serious threat 
whatsoever to American industry 
here at home or American industry 
in Asia. 


Senator Malone: Well, I must 
have just a minute to mention this. 
Naturally a lot of their machinery 
is obsolete, but what do you think 
Remington—Jim Rand, my friend 
—is taking in there to make type- 
writers? He’s going in and tak- 
ing American machinery just the 
same as he would anywhere else 
and shutting down his factories in 
New York. And he’s going to 
low-wage countries, and I say 
within the next year or two or 
three years—we’re talking about 
the future, not tonight—and if we 
say that a ten-cent-an-hour man 
can’t dump a $1.90 man making 
sewing machines or Christmas 
cards with the same American 
machinery, and that is what is 
going over there, American in- 
dustry is headed in that direction. 
Why, of course, it’s a silly state- 
ment to make that a Japanese isn’t 
as efficient as an American. They’re 
every bit as efficient and work 
longer hours. They can copy any- 
thing. 

Dr. Fine: The big difference be- 
tween Japanese workers and Amer- 
ican workers is the fact that 
American workers have a modern, 
productive and most efficient in- 


dustrial producing machine in the 
world. That is why the American 
workers with their skill have such 
a tremendous advantage over 
Japanese workers. The Japanese 
worker and Japanese producer 
looks at the United States and says, 
“Look at the unfair advantages 
they have over our poor working, 
poor industrial establishment. We 
don’t have the capital resources, 
the capital equipment you do.” We 
think there ought to be a mora- 
torium of American competition 
with us, 


Mr. Denny: Dr. Fine, I’m sorry, 
but I’m going to have to ask you 
to deal with that question he 
taised. What about American 
capitalists going to Japan and set- 
ting up business there with Amer- 
ican machines and American know- 
how? 


Dr. Fine: I think, Mr. Denny, that 
is an excellent idea, and I’m rather 
sorry that not more of that has 
materialized to date. Japan does 
have a number of advantages to 
American industrialists who are 
interested in developing the re- 
latively specialized Asiatic market. 
In some respects the reason why 
the United States is not able to 
sell more in the Orient is that the 
quality of our merchandise is much 
too high, much too expensive for 
the low-income levels of the 
Oriental market. American indus- 
trialists with their superior or- 
ganization can come to Japan and 
cultivate their low-income market. 
I think it an excellent thing. It 
gives the low-income elements in 
Asia the low-income merchandise 
that they can afford. 


Mr. Denny: Just a question of 
fact, Dr. Fine. What happens if 
an American concern—these people 
here, a lot of them here, are auto- 
mobile producers—if an American 


concern goes to Japan to produce 
automobiles and they don’t have 
quite enough market in Japan, 
what happens if they want to sell ie 
them throughout Asia or sell them 
back in this country? 


Dr. Fine: From my knowledge of 
the automobile industry, I couldn’t 
conceive of American manufac- 
turers undertaking to manufacture 
automobiles in Japan and re- 
exporting them to the United 
States. It’s technologically an im- 
possible proposition. 


Mr. Denny: Well, I mean, let’s 
take some other example, any other 
industry that is possible and fea- 
sible. Do they have to pay duties 
on anything produced with Japan- 
ese labor if it’s an American con- 
cern? 


Dr. Fine: An American firm 
operating in Japan has to operate 
under Japanese law. It pays Japan- 
ese taxes. It is subject to Amer- 
ican import duties when they 
produce for export to the United 
States. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. — 
Senator Malone, I just want to 
clarify your comment a little bit 
there. 


Senator Malone: I would just | 
simply say that it comes back to 
my argument that we do charge © 
import fees. Now, there is no such” 
a thing—let’s get away from this 
idea that there are high tariffs, 
there are low tariffs. We have 4 
never had a high tariff or a low 
tariff deliberately. What we were 
driving at always with our awk- 
ward machinery was trying to get 
a fair and reasonable competi- 
tive basis, that’s all, between Amer- 
ican workers and investors and 
foreign workers and investors. And 
a high tariff — they've screamed 
that now for twenty years and got 
away with it until recently. 


Mr. Denny: All right, I don’t 
ant to cut off this discussion. 


Dr. Fine: Japanese workers, as I 
certainly conceded, make less, sub- 
stantially less than American work- 
ers. Japan is a very poor country 
and will undoubtedly continue to 
pe a poor country for quite some 
time. Are we therefore going to 
take the position that the United 
States will refuse to accept im- 
ports from any country enjoying 
a lower standard of living than the 
United States? Are we going to 
say that we will impose an em- 
Dargo on all imports until the rest 
of the world achieves a standard 
of living significantly comparable 
© ours to protect American labor? 
_ would say the best defense in the 
‘orld that American labor has is 
their superior efficiency and the 
maperior ability of American cap- 
tal to organize our industrial 
stablishment. (Applause) 


Senator Malone: Let’s get away 
‘som this embargo outfit. No, I 
ever mentioned an embargo, and 
v¢ have never had one except on 
ut free trade basis, so-called 
eciprocal trade. We’ve had to re- 
tt to quotas. And that is the 
rgument on the Senate floor, to 
sut in quotas to keep the amount 
‘£ goods coming in that will ruin 
he American worker and investor 
n account of the free trade policy 
e Administration has had for 
enty years. Nobody said any- 
aing about an embargo. A fair 
d reasonable competitive basis 
n adjust your flexible import 
ee and tariff on that basis and 
rotect these men that are getting 
10 or $15 a day in their own 
aatket. We know they’re going 
> take the Asiatic market and we 
laven’t got a Chinaman’s chance, 
>*you put it that way. Let’s take 
nis dispatch of September ist. It 
omes from Hong Kong and it says 


that in Southeast China the Eng- 
lish language China Mail told its 
readers here today that the effect 
of Japanese industrial expansion 
would be disastrous for British in- 
dustry unless Japan resumed her 
trade with the China mainland, 
and if the vast markets of China 
and Manchuria were open to 
Japan, as they would be if peace 
were restored to Korea and a treaty 
entered into between Japan and 
communist China, these would un- 
doubtedly cushion the impact of 
the growing Japanese exports. 
They have to recognize Communist 
China to trade with them, and the 
British and India will encourage 
that. As a matter of fact, as I said 
first, India wanted to make it a 
condition. Let’s get away from this 
thing of embargoing anything. 
Let’s make it so that a man getting 
#15 a day here making a sewing 
machine can be on an equal basis 
with the fellow getting 7c an hour 
making the same machine. That’s 
all we want. 


Dr. Fine: Presumably the pur- 
pose of our greatly increasing 
tariff rates would be to establish 
a parity. Now the existing parity 
is a parity based upon superior 
technology and superior capital 
facilities. If we were to permit the 
lifting of tariff rates to several 
hundred per cent to equalize prices, 
obviously Japanese merchandise 
and the merchandise of all the 
other countries attempting to sell 
in the United States would be 
placed in a position of in fact 
being excluded from the American 
markets. 

Now how real is this problem? 
I submit that one of the major 
problems confronting the American 
economy is just the reverse. For 
several decades now, the United 
States has consistently exported 
vastly in excess of what it has 


imported. Now that is a condition 
quite different from the condition 
implied by the Senator, the im- 
plication being that American 
workingmen were on the verge of 
being threateend out of their jobs. 
The point of the mattter is that 
this country, despite its consistent 
attempt to try to reduce its tariffs, 
has enjoyed a progressively high 
standard of living. I think that the 
experience of the past suggests on 
the one hand a progressively very, 
very substantial surplus of exports 
over imports, as compared on the 
other hand with the progressively 
rising standard of living. I submit 
that the Senator’s statement of the 
problem is not a real one. 


Senator Malone: Mr. Denny, my 
doctor friend keeps raising new 
questions. Now he says that they 
do not have our technology. I say 
within a year to two years they 
will have it. I’m in the engineer- 
ing business. I was in South Africa. 
I could have put in machinery in 
a manganese mine. If I hadn’t been 
in the Senate and had been twenty 


* 


years younger I would have, too; , 
but what kind would I have put |: 
in? The same kind I’d put in jy 
Nevada, if I was putting it in 
there. Not old out-moded ma- 
chinery. 

Now let us see what happens }i 
to our exports. We've brought 
that up again. We've exported, 
of course, more than we've im- 
ported, and you taxpayers have 
paid for it—seven to eight billion 
dollars in deficit financing, seven 
to eight billion dollars cash, going 
to Europe and the countries of the 
world through the Import-Export 
bank and through Congress at her 
idiocy of appropriating and giv- 
ing them money without any safe- 
guards whatever. So we pay for 
the additional exports, and when 
we quit paying for them, even the 
women and children know that 
they are finished. 


Mr. Denny: All right, thank you, 
Senator Malone. We have many 
people on their feet with questions 
here in the audience. 


QUES TIONS} PEER Se! 


Man: Senator Malone, will Jap- 
an’s labor and products still be 


cheap? If so, won't this help 
Japan to dominate the Asiatic 
market ? 


Senator Malone: Well, I think 
without any doubt; because as I 
previously said, within a year or 
two it will be so obvious. Many 
of our industries are headed to- 
ward Japan to take our machinery 
with them and set up their as- 
sembly lines and sell the stuff 
in Asia and in Russia—after they 
recognize Red China, which will 
be a penalty to enter that market 
—and of course they can under- 
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sell us, and as I’ve just read from 
a New York Times the Britishers 
are scared to death over there. 


Man: Dr. Fine, how successful 
has MacArthur’s efforts been to 
make Japan democratic, and as she 
becomes industrially strong, will 
she remain friendly ? 

Dr. Fine: J think that to an 
astonishing extent, Japan has un- 
dergone a major political and so- — 
cial revolution in the last six years. — 
I think, however, it would be 
premature to insist that Japan has 
achieved a democracy comparable 
to ours. Japan is on the way. 
would say from all the evidence 


I 


at I am able to observe there 
S very considerable confidence 
hat Japan will in fact progres- 
ively approach a real democratic 
jociety. 

_Man: Senator Malone, do you 
elieve tariffs should be used to 
‘rotect uneconomical American in- 
Justries that cannot compete with 
breign industries? 


| Senator Malone: It never has 
een done in a deliberate way. 
A other words, they have always 
tied to figure that on anything 
aat is uneconomical or cannot 
produced in this country there 
no tariff. Now I have in- 
educed a bill twice—it’s in the 
enate now—on a basis of fair 
ad reasonable competition, and 
ae Tariff Commission, which 
ould be turned into a Foreign 
rade Authority under this bill, 
gm consider that particular phase 
the subject. In other words, 
can discover whether or not 
fs an economic operation and can 
tt accordingly. 
Man: Dr. Fine, will the grow- 
ag prosperity of Japan, if it 
dominates Asia’s markets, raise the 
andard of living of its common 
-ople? 
Dr. Fine: 


‘ 


I think the answer is 
nphatically yes. The market in 
sia, if it’s going to be any 
arket at all, of necessity will 
ive to be a mass market. The 
arkets in Asia up to now have 
yt been explored at all. The 
erage per capita standard of liv- 
g throughout Asiatic countries 
less than $100 a year. You 
n't have very much purchasing 
wer on that basis. 
Man: Senator Malone, where 
ll Japan obtain the raw mate- 
Is to dominate Asia’s market? 
Senator Malone: There is no 
ice, of course, to obtain the 
vy materials except in Manchuria 
1 in China and in parts of Rus- 
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sia.. Therefore, as I have said in 
the beginning, there is no question 
but what she must recognize Red 
China in order to do that. Now 
it has been brought about by our 
own actions, by our own foreign 
policy in the Far East, and that 
has been, as you will note, in pre- 
paring the treaty we _ utterly 
ignored Nationalist China with 
Mr. Dulles, and then San Fran- 
cisco did not allow the represen- 
tatives of Nationalist China to 
attend, so we drove the last nail 
in the coffin of Nationalist China 
and turned it over to the Reds; and 
the next year and a half to two 


years they'll consolidate their 
gains, go on through Asia, and 
that is the loss not only of 


China but of Asia, and anyone 
that wants to trade there must 
recognize them. 


Dr. Fine: I must take issue 
with the Senator concerning the 
fact that Japan is exclusively de- 
pendent upon the industrial raw 
materials in Manchuria, North 
China, and the rest of China. 
Actually trade between Japan and 
China has been non-existent for 
quite some time now. Japan un- 
fortunately has had to import 
much more expensive and indus- 
trial raw materials, but the point 
of the matter is that while it is 
less advantageous to Japan to 
purchase elsewhere, it is not im- 
possible by any means for Japan 
to purchase her industrial raw 
materials elsewhere. 

Now throughout the entire eve- 
ning we have been talking in terms 
of two extremes. We have as- 
sumed either, on the one hand, 
all-out trade without any restric- 
tions whatsoever between Japan 
and Communist China, or else, on 
the other hand, absolutely no 
trade at all. Now I think that 
over a period of the next few 
years,—the Senator has a long 


view—I think that over a period 
of the next few years we have 
to recognize that inevitably the 
Japanese are going to insist upon 
trade with Communist China and 
I think that they will be very 
sympathetic to our suggestions 
that if trade must take place, it 
should be limited to soft con- 
sumers goods and other items 
which in no way whatsoever tfe- 
late to commodities which tend 
to strengthen the Communist 
China military and economic poten- 
tial. 

Senator Malone: Mr. Chairman, 
it’s pretty hard to follow all of 
that argument, but I will say, of 
course, that Japan can get her 
raw materials elsewhere, but not 
economically; as the distinguished 
doctor has told you. They are 
now shipping iron ore from 
Nevada, but no one says they can 
do that—after we quit paying in 
the three quarters of a billion dol- 
lars there and picking up the 
check. You're picking it up. 

Now, he says that they will 
only sell soft goods. England, 
who has recognized Communist 
China, has defied us. If you want 
a debate on that, write my office 
and I'll send it to you. They have 
defied us and we are still sending 
them millions and billions of dol- 
lars, and they are sending them 
locomotives, ball bearings, elec- 
trical machinery, and everything 
in God Almighty’s world to fight 
World War III with us, and to 
consolidate their gains in Eastern 
Europe, and they have not that 
capacity to manufacture these 
goods and hold their satellites 
if we didn’t send them to them. 
And we, then, in our youth and 
innocence, we send the 8 billion 
dollars a year to Europe and the 
goods and the machinery and 
Russia gets it on the first bounce. 
They just process them and send 
them over. Why do we think of 
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the Japanese as being more reticent 


or timid than the English? (Ap- 

plause) j 
Mr. Denny: All right. It} 

doesn’t seem to be an exactly | 


simple problem. I’m glad to see 
we have a lady with a question. 


Lady: Senator Malone, but can |, 
Japanese run~ and repair the | 
machines which Mr. Remington 


plans to ship to Japan? Can Jap 
labor compete with our machines 
and machinists ? 


Senator Malone: Oh, yes. The 
Japanese can imitate anything. If 
you just buy one of these sewing 
machines—you can get it for 
$22, and each is guaranteed to do 
the work of the other. The $71 
one is made by Singer. The dif- 
ference is the difference in wages 
and the living standards, the prac- 
tical difference. And of course } 
the Japanese mechanics are as good — 
as any in the world. Of course — 
there are only a relatively few now. 


How do you think they were 
making the airplanes? They would 
capture one of ours and make an | 
exact duplicate—engine and every-_ 
thing. Well, they can do anything. © 
They are a wonderful people. 
We have no quarrel with them ex- | 
cept we must protect our own 
workers while we are building 
them up, and I say the way you 
will do that is that American in- : 
vestors will go there and use 
this cheap labor which will grad- 
ually rise over the years and the’ 


decades — not right away — and 


| 
i 
: 
: 


they will whip anybody, as the 
English have already said, in 
Southeast Asia, except that they 
won't allow them to trade in 
Southeast Asia. They have the 
Empire preferential rates there in 
the Malayan States and the French 
have it in Indo-China and they 
just won’t let them trade there. 
They aren’t as silly as we are. 


(Applause) 


_Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
ine is on his feet now. 


Dr. 


Dr. Fine: Even if I were to ac- 
ept all of these statements just 
ade by the Senator, I would still 
ot be able to follow his sub- 
quent conclusions. Here we are 
onfronted by Japanese competi- 
fon which we don’t like. The 
way to eliminate that is to keep 
, substantial quantity of their 
vould-be exports to the United 
tates out. On the other hand, 
ve ate greatly concerned about 
e fact that China is so important 
5 Japan. It would certainly seem 
p me that, following the Sen- 
tor’s analysis, here is a contradic- 
don which perhaps can only be 
esolved by our swallowing some 
four reluctance to create a market 
‘ere for Japanese merchandise, 
en though it may prejudice the 
éandards of living of some of our 
eotkers and some of our indus- 
ries because the alternative is 
auch more objectionable; namely, 
asuring that Japan will be thrown 
ato the Communist fold by re- 
to sell her merchandise 
she will not have the 
kherewithal to pay for it, since 
ee refuse to accept her goods. 

Mr. Denny: ITIl let you answer 
aat, Senator, but we are fast get- 
ng to the point where we are 


bating our competition with 
apan instead of will Japan 
minate Asia’s markets, which 


as our special problem. 


Senator Malone: It has more to 
> with it than you think. 


| Mr. Denny: Ym not letting you 
now what I think, Senator. 


‘Senator Malone: All right, I 
ant to say here, just taking an- 
her dispatch by Jim Lucas in the 
few York World Telegram on 
e 5th of September: ‘After the 
eaty with Japan, she will be 
-corded the most favored nation 
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treatment by the United States. 
This means she will be granted 
every trade advantage we give to 
any other nation.” I say it will 
be temporary because it will throw 
so many people out of work, if 
we ever run out of one of these 
police-action emergencies, we will 
have to slack it up; but, how- 
ever, England, fearing competition 
for Hong Kong’s textile mills, has 
refused to promise Japan the same 
treatment. This has resulted in 
some bitterness, and it will result 
in more bitterness here, I might 
say, so that limits it to the Philip- 
pines, Burma, and a few other 
Southeast Asia countries. Japan 
is to compensate them by making 
available the skills and industry 
of the Japanese people, but I will 
say to you that, further, they say 
that unless the Americans continue 
to finance Japan, then Japan cannot 
make it, and the same dispatch 
outlines exactly what is the mat- 
ter, and it’s entirely correct re- 
porting. 

Lady: Dr. Fine, do you think 
that if we do not give Japan all 
the economic support possible we 
will eventually have to give her 
lend-lease ? 


Dr, Fine: Well, I shouldn’t want 
to make any predictions on that 
score, but right now, Japan, as a 
result of the factors earlier de- 
scribed, for the first time is achiey- 
ing a condition of self-support. 

Now, concerning the future, it’s 
very hard to say, and in large part 
it is the function of the continua- 
tion of the existing very high levels 
of international trade, which is, I 
grant you, largely attributable to 
the current military disturbances. 
With that determinate, I would 
find it very hard to say what the 
repercussions would be on the 
Japanese economy. Presumably they 
would be adverse. Now, the extent 
to which we would have to rush in 


and come into the breach remains 
hard to say at this point. But I 
suspect we would. 


Senator Malone: Mr. Denny, I 
merely want to say we are on lend- 
lease now. What do you think this 
is—the 8 billions that goes over 
without any conditions whatever? 
What do you think we were on 
when they loaned the 33% billions 
to England, and Morrison is in 
town now saying that they can’t 
pay that and they are even writing 
off the interest? What was 
UNRRA, but lend- lease? They 
merely change the tune but the 
Congress appropriates the money. 
You are on lend-lease, lady, with- 
out any trouble at all. And now 
they are taking over the fishing 
out in the Pacific Ocean and a lot 
of fishing boats in San Francisco 
are idle. That’s the way this 
thing is working. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Dr. Fine. What assurance do we 
have that a resurgent Japan will 
not revert to its own nationalism 
if she succeds in dominating Asia? 


Dr. Fine: We have no assurance. 
I think, however, that all of our 


experience in post-war Japan, all i 
of our knowledge, our intimate 
knowledge, of Japanese leaders, 
the more recent results in the elec- 
tions just a short time ago in # 
which only 5 per cent of the 
Japanese voted Communist — I 
think Japan has in fact undergone 
a genuine revulsion against aggres- 
sive war. I think the Japanese 
appreciate that, strictly speaking, 
they are only a third-rate industrial 
power. I think the Japanese have 
had purged from their brain the 
idea that Japan can dominate all} 
of the Orient. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, Sherwood Fine, and Senator } 
Malone, and our thanks to Wil- |. 
liam Webb and his staff of the | 
Flint Public Library and our host } 
committee of the Library Cen- } 
tennial. We are especially grate- | 


ful to Lester Linden and his staff ) 


at station WFDF, now in its } 
thirtieth year, one of America’s 
pioneer stations, which has car- 
ried America’s Town Meeting ever 
since we started. So plan to be 
with us next week and every week | 
at the sound of the Crier’s Bell. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting Bulletin is a welcome gift for any 


occasion. 


Meeting listeners ? 


Why not subscribe for your friends who are Town 
The Bulletin is $5.00 a year. 
order to Town Hall, New York 18, N.Y. 


Address your 


OR FURTHER STUDY OF THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


| Now that you have read the opinions of the speakers on the subject, ‘Will 
industrial Japan Dominate Asia’s Markets?”’ you are probably ready to draw your 
wn conclusions. In making up your mind, you may want to consider the follow- 
ing important background questions. 


| 
| 


* 


.. Should we help Japan regain her former status as an industrial power 

_ before we are sure she is irrevocably committed to our political 

camp? 

a. If we don’t help Japan regain her industrial strength, can we 
depend on her as an ally? 


b. Is there any danger that Japan will accomplish through economic 
means what she was unable to do through military means— 
control Asia? 


. On February 3, 1950, Premier Yoshida told the Japanese Diet that 

Japan was ready to send trade representatives to Communist China 

| as soon as the Allied High Command would permit. Do you think 
~ that there is any basic change in this Japanese policy? 


a. Can Japan resume trade with Communist China and remain out- 
side the Communist orbit? 


b. Can Japan obtain a decent and improving standard of living with- 


out any major dependence upon either markets or sources of raw 
materials now controlled by Communists? 


c. If the United States does not want Japan to be the industrial 
provider for Communist China, are we not obligated to help her 
develop other markets to take the place of those we find politically 
undesirable? 

d. Can Japan look to Southeast Asia (the Philippines, Malaya, 
Thailand, Burma, Indonesia) to replace the trade she formerly 
had with China and Manchuria? 


e. Will anti-Japanese sentiments among the people of Asia hamper 
the establishment of effective trade relations? 


Since Japan’s imports are primarily from the dollar area and her 

exports are primarily to the sterling area, will there be an increasing 

tendency to shift away from America to non-dollar sources of supply? 

a. Can the United States be counted upon to continue to make good 
Japan’s unfavorable trade balance? 

b. Could Japan make up its dollar deficit by becoming a supplier 

| of capital goods for Asia under the Point Four program? 


How can other nations be protected against the dumping of cheap 

Japanese goods? 

a. Should the United States set up tariffs and import quotas to 
protect American industries? 

b. What effect would the imposition of tariffs have on our political 
interests ? 


How will reparations demands, such as free processing of raw mate- 
rials, affect the Japanese economy? 
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THE LISTENER TALKS BACK 
““CAN LEGISLATION CURE SEGREGATION IN HOUSING?” 
Program of September 11, 1951 


Speakers 
Congressman Tom Steed 


Walter White 


* 


NO APOLOGIES 


Congressman Tom Steed was not 
afraid to say in public what all 
true Americans must feel in their 
hearts. Too many false prophets 
have tried to place us in scorn with 
foreign nations that offer their 
citizens much less than America. 
It was a real thrill to hear some- 
one defend America without apol- 
ogies.—T. K. MAHONE, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 

THE YOUNG ARE OUR HOPE 

I sat in breathless amazement 
at the glib way in which Con- 
gressman Steed stated that Negroes 
moving into unsegregated sections 
would decrease property values. 
... As if property values can be 
compared to human values! I 
marvel at the patience with which 
the colored people strive for their 
rights. 

Some of us in the South are 
outgrowing our prejudices. Re- 
cently we had a Negro singer in 
our local church. Our pastor had 
him in for supper, and I under- 
stand that he was included in a 


watermelon party ... after serv- 
ices. Our hope lies with our 
youngsters (but) some of them 


are intolerant—Mnrs, A. A. Luck- 
ENBACH, Odem, Texas. 


CHICAGO EXPERIENCE 

I am a resident of the South 
Side (of Chicago) and live in a 
neighborhood which was com- 
pletely white only about two years 
ago. . ... A (white) person who 
does not move away is in danger 
of being robbed . . . twice on the 
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streetcar, twice on the street and 
once in my apartment I have been 
robbed or approached with intent 
to rob. On every one of these occa- 
sions it was by a colored man. 

I do not intend to have race 
prejudice. I have gone on dates 
with a very nice colored boy who 
lives with a white friend of mine. | 
I have other colored friends who 
have taken me to a church in 
their community where the people 
were fine appearing. Of course 
I would be delighted to associate 
with Marian Anderson or Ralph 
Bunche. Still, it seems to me that 
the fact remains that if a person 
lives in a Negro neighborhood, it 
is at great personal risk. I feel that 
Negroes will not have to worry 
about the attitude of white people 
toward them when their conduct 
indicates that they deserve respect. 
— ELIzaBETH RossER, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


LOWDOWN 


The lowdown on the Negro 
problem is obvious to any honest- 
minded person. There have been | 
class and racial distinctions since | 
the beginning of recorded history. | 
The white man is a victim of it 
as much as is the Negro. The | 
millionaire refuses to hob-nob with | 
the bum, the cultured with the 
ignoramus, and religious know-it- 
alls with free thinkers. The Al- 
mighty must have intended it to 
be that way... . Like is akin to’ 
like, and man cannot change the 
situation.—Frep L. Hapiey, Chi- 
cago, IlLlinois. 


